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^ There was in fact a strain of Orientalism in
his character which showed itself in his rela-
tions both with his subordinates and with his
political colleagues.   To  the former he ap-
peared ruthless, inconsiderate, sparing of praise.
By the terror which he inspired he sometimes
failed to get the best out of those below hiTn.
He knew, of course, that men were afraid of
him, and the knowledge was a lever which
he deliberately used.   But the legend of an in-
human Kitchener is as far from the truth as
the legend of the superhuman organizer.   By
nature he was neither ruthless nor inhuman;
he made use of his reputation for these qualities
with the object of enhancing his driving power.
To his colleagues in the Cabinet he showed
reserve because he knew that they were in-
capable of sharing his views.   This appeared
to them as a lack of candour, and in the end
cost him their confidence.   It is not quite cor-
rect to think of him as the simple-minded
soldier  alone   among  the  subtle  politicians.
Though he had little knowledge of the political
machine he was not without subtlety himself.
But with the exception of the support which
he always had from Asquith he was alone in
the Cabinet    Its members began by relying
on his omniscience and ended by doubting his
ability.   He was not omniscient.   The war was
too big for him as it was for everybody else.
He had to grow into it   Perhaps it would have
been better if he had treated the members of
the Cabinet with greater confidence and con-
fessed the limitations of his own knowledge
from the beginning.   But this he never did,